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NOVEMBER 

26  Sunday    Students  Return 

27  Monday  ,    Classes  Resume 

DECEMBER 

6  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  8:00  p.m. 

15  Friday    .  -       Elks'  Christmas 

Party  and  Dance,  7:30  P.M. 

19  Tuesday   _  Christmas  Program 

20  Wednesday    Students  Travel 

for  Christmas  Vacation 

JANUARY 

2  Tuesday    Students  l-^eturn 

3  Wednesday  -    -    Classes  Resume 

1 9  Friday   -     Primary  Party 

26  Friday   _  End  of  Second  9  Weeks 

27  Saturday    Boy  Scout  Camping 

28  Sunday   Boy  Scouts  Return 

FEBRUARY 

7  Wednesday     Parents- Teachers- 

Houseparents  Meeting,  8:00  p.m. 

16  Friday     Primary  Party- 

Intermediate  Party 

MARCH 

6  Wednesday    .    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Meeting, 
Gallaudet  Day  Program,  8:00  P.M. 
15  Friday    Primary  Party 

22  Friday    "Bell,  Book  and  Candle," 

Dept.  of  Visually  Handicapped, 
College  of  Great  Falls,  8:00  P.M. 

23  Saturday  -  .  -  *'Bell,  Book  and  CandJe," 

Dept.  of  Visually  Handicapped, 
College  of  Great  Falls,  8:00  P.M< 


ool  calendar 

29  Friday    Boy  Scout  Carnival, 

6  to  10:00  P.M. 
29  Friday    End  of  Third  9  Weeks 

APRIL 

8  Monday    Teachers'  Workshop, 

Dept.  for  Visually  Handicapped 

9  Tuesday    Teachers'  Workshop, 

Dept.  for  Visually  Handicapped 

10  Wednesday  Teachers'  Workshop, 

Dept.  for  Visually  Handicapped 

10  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers - 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  3:00  p.m. 
Students  Travel  for  Easter  Vacation 

16  Tuesday  Students  Return 

1 7  Wednesday  ^        Classes  Resume 

19  Friday   _      District  Music  Festival 

20  Saturday  District  Music  Festival 
26  F'riday    Arbor  Day 

MAY 

1  Wednesday     Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Meeting,  8:00  p.m. 

2  Thursday    State  Music  Festival 

3  Friday      State  Music  Festival 

3  Friday    Boy  Scout 

Camping,  Leaving  at  1  P.M. 

5  Sunday  .    Boy  Scout  Return 

24  Friday    Primary  Picnic - 

Intermediate  Party 

JUNE 

5  Wednesday  — .  End  of  Fourth  9  Weeks 

6  Thursday     Graduarion 

7  Friday    Students  Return  Home 

for  Summer 


Boy  Scouts  will  meet  every  Wednesday  at 
8:00  p.m.  except  Wednesdays  on  which  there 
is  a  scheduled  P.T.H.A.  meeting. 

{^erry~Makers  will  meet  on  the  Second  and 
Fourth  Friday  of  each  month  ei  8  00  p.m. 

D^'iMimmtlmVI^Ell'fH^  Bowl- 
ing League  will  be  every  Tuesday  uom  3:30 
to  4:30  p.m. 


Girl  Scouts  will  meet  on  the  First  and  Third 
Mondays  at  8.00  p.m. 


Ihe  Collins  Literary  Society  will  meet  on 
the  Second  and  Fourth  Mondays  at  8-00  p.m. 


The  Adult  Braille  Course  will  be  held  on 
Monday  evenings  from  7  to  G 


Language  Deve 
For  the 


By  Donald  F.  Moores,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor,  Special  Education,  University  of  Minnesota 


If  we  were  to  compare  a  typical  five-year- 
old  deaf  child  to  a  five-year-old  hearing  child, 
there  would  be  little  or  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  physically  or  mentally.  The 
obvious  difference,  of  course,  would  be  in  the 
poor  speech  of  the  deaf  child.  Unfortunately, 
because  his  inadequate  speech  is  so  notice- 
able, too  many  people,  including  some 
teachers  of  the  deaf,  conclude  that  this  is  the 
main  problem  of  deafness.  However,  speech 
is  only  one  aspect  of  the  fundamental  diffi- 
culty. The  problem  which  differentiates  the 
deaf  from  the  hearing  child  is  a  language  in- 
sufficiency, of  which  speech  is  only  a  part. 

By  the  time  a  hearing  child  begins  school 
he  has  at  his  disposal  a  tremendous  tool — 
language.  He  can  use  it  as  a  facilitating 
device  for  acquiring  new  information.  He  is 
so  proficient  that  he  is  capable  of  producing 
novel  yet  appropriate  utterances.  He  can  say 
things  that  he  has  never  said  before  and 
understand  things  he  has  never  heard  before 
because  he  has  a  knowledge  of,  a  control 


The  St.  Patrick  's  Day  motif  for  the 
cover  is  the  handiwork  of  Gina  Evans, 
7,  and  Topsy  Toner,  5.  Both  are  in  the 
Preparatory  I.  Gina  is  from  Dillon  and 
Topsy  is  a  native  of  Helena. 

Due  to  the  early  ages  of  the  two  girls, 
the  motif  was  produced  by  tracing  over 
patterns  furnished  by  their  teacher.  Miss 
Rankin.  The  signatures  are  as  genuine 
as  a  cheerful  Top  o'  Mornin'  from  a  son 
of  the  Old  Sod,  Erin! 


over  the  structure  of  his  language.  He  has 
this  amazing  ability,  this  knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  his  language,  at  a  period  in  which 
he  may  be  limited  in  other  areas.  A  three-, 
four-  or  five-year-old  may  not  be  able  to  tie 
his  shoes,  count  to  ten  or  tell  his  left  hand 
from  his  right,  but  he  has  the  specific  ability, 
far  superior  to  that  of  an  adult,  to  acquire 
language  easily,  almost  unconsciously. 

Consider  the  deaf  child  on  the  other  hand. 
For  him,  language  is  not  a  tool  or  a  facilitat- 
ing device.  He  may  not  even  be  aware  of  the 
existence  of  such  things  as  words.  For  this 
child,  language  is  an  obstacle  that  must  be 
overcome  consciously  and  laboriously.  Fre- 
quently a  deaf  child  learns  not  because  of 
language,  but  in  spite  of  it.  A  large  part  of 
curriculum  in  programs  for  the  education  of 
the  deaf  are  aimed  toward  providing  the  hear- 
ing impaired  child  with  a  modicum  of  the 
linguistic  proficiency  with  which  normally 
hearing  children  begin  their  educational 
process. 

We  are  faced  then  with  a  paradox  of  lang- 
uage. It  appears  to  be  very  simple  and  ex- 
tremely complex  at  the  same  time.  Proof  of 
its  simplicity  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  learned 
so  easily  by  children  and  in  a  short  period  of 
time.  Even  most  retarded  individuals  learn 
their  language,  given  a  satisfactory  linguistic 
environment,  that  is,  an  intact  auditory  chan- 
nel and  sufficient  linguistic  input.  Yet,  if  it  is 
so  simple,  why  cannot  we  teach  language 
satisfactorily  to  deaf  children  in  the  course 
of  their  12,  15  or  18  years  in  school?  What  is 
there  about  the  process  of  language  acquisi- 
tion that  is  so  baffling  to  us?  Perhaps  a  close 
look  at  the  phenomenon  of  language  develop- 
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ment  in  normally  hearing  children  can  provide 
some  ansvi/ers  for  us,  or  at  least  suggest 
some  changes  in  emphasis  in  attempts  to 
teach  language  to  the  deaf. 

The  relatively  new  field  of  psycholinguistics 
might  be  the  vehicle  to  serve  our  purposes. 
Studies  of  language  development  in  the  last 
five  to  ten  years  have  taken  a  radical  shift  in 
direction  and  the  results  have  constituted  an 
explosion  of  new  insights  and  knowledge. 
Traditional  investigations  assumed  that  chil- 
dren learned  their  language  by  imitation, 
principally  of  their  parents.  Language  was 
seen  as  developing  by  gradual  process  in 
which  parents  slowly  shaped  more  and  more 
"grammatical"  utterances  by  means  of  selec- 
tive reinforcement.  The  child's  language  was 
judged  for  "correctness"  in  terms  of  how 
closely  it  approximated  the  spoken  language 
of  the  adults. 

Recent  work  in  psycholinguistics  has  been 
conducted  within  a  completely  different  theo- 
retical framework.  The  language  of  the  child 
is  not  perceived  in  terms  of  an  adult  model. 
Instead  it  is  approached,  with  no  precon- 
ceived notions,  as  a  language  which  might  be 
unique  in  itself  possessing  its  own  rules  and 
structure.  The  study  of  children's  language 
is  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  study  of 
Russian,  Swahiii,  Navaho  or  some  other 
exotic  language. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  result  has 
been  the  finding  that  language  does  not 
develop  gradually  in  a  child  solely  by  means 
of  selective  parental  reinforcement.  Lang- 
uage explodes.  It  blossoms.  It  blooms.  It 
erupts.  The  child  makes  great  inductive 
leaps.  He  learns  his  language  by  interacting 
v/\\h  it,  by  actively  coping  with  his  environ- 
ment. He  does  this  on  the  basis  of  unsystem- 
atic, usually  unplanned,  input  on  the  part  of 
his  parents.  It  also  appears  that  the  child 
develops  his  language  through  a  number  of 
successive,  increasingly  complex  stages  and 
that  the  structures  at  the  earliest,  most  prim- 
itive, levels  are  similar  for  all  children  no  mat- 
ter what  language  their  parents  speak. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  encountered  in  tradi- 
tional investigations  of  language  was  due  to 
an  inability  to  realize  that  language  exists 
simultaneously  on  the  three  levels  of  sound, 
shape  and  sersse.  The  sound  system  or 
phonology  is  usually  mastered  before  the  age 


of  four.  True,  the  child  might  not  be  able  to 
produce  a  distinct  y  or  w  or  I  sound  at  this 
age,  but  he  has  them  under  passive  control. 
He  can  distinguish  between  them  when  spo- 
ken by  someone  else.  The  shape  of  a  lang- 
uage, its  grammar,  for  all  intents  and 
purposes,  is  learned  by  the  age  of  five.  Even 
though,  at  this  stage,  a  child  still  makes  mis- 
takes in  terms  of  adult  language,  they  are 
eliminated  within  a  short  period  of  time.  The 
sense  of  a  language  has  to  do  with  its  mean- 
ing and  its  vocabulary.  Although  people  may 
continue  to  add  new  words  to  their  vocabul- 
ary throughout  their  lives,  the  bulk  of  the 
words  people  know  are  learned  before  the 
age  of  20. 

The  advantage  that  the  hearing  child  pos- 
sesses is  his  unconscious  mastery  over  the 
first  two  levels  of  language.  He  is  able  to 
handle  phonology  and  grammar  almost  auto- 
matically and  can  concentrate  on  meaning, 
both  in  sending  and  receiving  messages.  The 
deaf  child,  because  of  a  history  of  insuffi- 
cient input  in  his  environment,  typically  can- 
not approach  communication  in  the  same 
way.  He  must  try  to  filter  meaning  from  mes- 
sages through  an  inadequately  developed 
linguistic  system.  The  result  is  a  child  whose 
intellectual  potential  may  be  normal  but 
whose  achievement  is  limited  because  of  our 
inability  to  provide  him  with  the  basic  tools 
of  linguistic  competence. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  child,  in  develop- 
ing linguistic  competence,  moves  through  a 
number  of  stages.  Sometime  around  the  age 
of  18  months  a  child  moves  past  holophrastic, 
one-word  utterances.  Prior  to  this,  for  ex- 
ample, he  might  use  the  word  "milk"  and 
some  appropriate  tone  of  voice  and  gesture 
to  indicate  that  he  wanted  some  milk,  he 
liked  the  milk  or  that  he  spilled  some  milk. 
The  first  tv\/o-word  utterances  of  children 
have  been  called  "pivot"  grammars  and 
typically  consist  of  a  "pivot"  word  and  an 
"open  word."  Pivots  operate  muchr  like  func- 
tion words  in  adult  grammar:  they  provide 
the  structure  into  which  more  meaningful 
units  can  be  placed.  Open  words  are  s^rnilar 
to  nouns  and  verbs  in  adult  language:  they 
carry  the  context  of  the  message.  A  child 
usually  has  a  small  number  of  pivot  words 
and  a  relatively  large  number  of  words  in  the 
open  class. 
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The  child  rapidly  moves  past  two-word 
utterances  into  more  complex  pivot  type 
expressions.  At  each  step,  the  structure  of  his 
language  comes  more  to  resemble  that  of  the 
language  spoken  by  adults  in  his  environ- 
ment. Consideration  must  be  given  to  how 
children  who  start  out  using  similar  pivot 
structures  in  their  expressions  mature  to 
speak  languages  with  a  bewildering  variety  of 
grammars.  If  language  just  developed  nat- 
urally, then  children  would  mature  to  speak 
languages  that  had  more  similarity  to  each 
other.  If  language  were  a  purely  biological 
matter,  then  the  teaching  of  language  to  the 
deaf  would  not  be  such  a  tremendously  com- 
plicated, frustrating,  controversial  task.  The 
breakthrough,  if  one  is  to  come,  lies  in  under- 
standing the  processes  and  procedures  oper- 
ating during  the  approximately  two-year  span 
from  the  time  the  18-month-old  puts  two 
words  together  to  the  stage  at  which  the 
three-  or  four-year-old  may  be  said  to  be 
linguistically  competent. 

The  results  at  the  present  are  tentative,  but 
there  are  indications  of  the  existence  of  fac- 
tors of  great  importance  for  language  devel- 
opment. Apparently  there  are  three  processes 
by  which  the  child  acquires  his  language 
ability.  The  first  of  these  is  imitation,  which 
suggests  the  need  for  an  adult  model.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  noted  that  the  child  does 
not  imitate  the  parent  exactly.  It  is  an  imita- 
tion by  reduction  and  the  utterance  is  pro- 


duced in  xerrns  of  ihe  child  s  present  struc- 
tures. Thus  a  child  who  has  not  incorporated 
the  present  progressive  into  his  language  may 
take  his  mother's,  "John  is  playing  ball,"  and 
reduce  it  to,  "John  play,"  or  "Play  ball." 

Much  more  than  just  imitation  is  needed  to 
develop  linguistic  ability,  if  imitation  itself 
were  sufficient,  then  children  could  learn 
their  language  simply  by  watching  television. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  happen.  Some  type 
of  interaction  between  a  child  and  a  fluent 
speaker  of  the  language  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary. A  second  important  process  is  expars- 
s'mn,  a  sort  of  parental  imitation  in  reverse. 
A  parent  takes  a  child's  utterance,  changes  it 
into  grammatical  English  and  gives  it  back 
to  the  child.  In  this  way,  "Go  truck,"  might  be 
expanded  to  "Yes,  there  goes  a  truck."  As  a 
result  of  these  two  processes  the  child  makes 
the  final,  most  important  breakthrough.  He 
achieves  induction  of  latent  content.  He  real- 
izes that  his  language  is  systematic,  that  he 
can  apply  general  rules  in  creating  and  under- 
standing sentences.  On  the  basis  of  a  limited 
vocabulary  and  the  knowledge  of  the  rules 
of  his  language  he  can  combine  and  recom- 
bine  the  elements  of  his  language  to  express 
new  ideas  in  a  form  comprehensible  to  any 
person  familiar  with  the  language. 

At  first  the  child  tends  to  overgeneralize  the 
most  common  rules  of  his  language.  Just  as 
the  rules  are  applied  correctly  to  produce 
words  such  as  walked,  boys  and  hottest,  they 
also  tend  to  come  up  with  regular,  yet  inap- 
propriate, combinations  as  rynned,  mans  and 
goodest.  Interestingly  enough,  a  child  might 
make  mistakes  at  this  period  of  development 
that  he  did  not  make  at  more  basic  levels.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  a  child  to  say  went  at  the 
age  of  three,  but  to  produce  wented  or  goed 
at  the  age  of  four.  This  should  not  suggest 
that  the  child  is  regressing.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  indicative  of  an  exciting  new  ability  to 
manipulate  his  language  by  applying  general 
rules.  It  is  proof  that  he  operates  on  his  lang- 
uage, he  does  not  learn  it  purely  through 
imitation  or  through  a  gradual  shaping 
process. 

Impiications 

The  new  insights  into  language  develop- 
ment of  normally  hearing  children  are  inter- 
esting, even  fascinating,  by  themselves,  but 

Continued  on  Page  Four 
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Projected  Tremds  in  Language  .... 
Continued  from  Page  Three 

we  who  are  concerned  with  developing  the 
language  skills  of  deaf  children  should  ask 
what  the  practical  implications  of  such  find- 
ings are  for  our  purposes.  I  believe  our  grow- 
ing knowledge  of  the  phenomenon  of  lang- 
uage development  will  exert  great  influence 
on  our  programs  in  a  variety  of  dimensions.  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  a  few  of  the  most 
important  considerations. 

CRITICAL  PERIOD  —  In  view  of  the  evi- 
dence that  children  learn  their  language  quite 
rapidly  and  that  children  are  superior  to 
adults  in  learning  a  second  language,  it  is 
highly  possible  that  a  critical  period,  or 
at  least  an  optimal  period,  exists  for  language 
acquisition.  The  specific  ability  to  develop 
language  appears  to  hit  a  peak  around  the 
ages  three  to  four  and  tends  to  decline 
steadily  thereafter.  Perhaps  any  language 
development  program  that  is  initiated  after 
the  age  of  five,  no  matter  what  methods  are 
used,  is  doomed  to  failure  for  the  majority  of 
deaf  children.  It  is  imperative  that  all  deaf 
children  receive  language  not  at  six,  or  five 
or  even  four,  but  as  soon  as  their  hearing  loss 
has  been  discovered.  Implicit  in  this  also  is 
more  systematic  procedures  for  early  identi- 
fication of  hearing  impaired  children. 

TEACH5NG  VERSUS  LEARMSNG  —  The 
frightening  possibility  must  be  faced  that 
language  cannot  be  taught  but  must  be 
learned  by  the  child.  If  children  in  all  cultures 
learn  languages  by  progressing  similarly 
through  a  number  of  stages,  perhaps  this 
sequential  process  is  mandatory.  If  so,  at- 
tempts to  teach  language  by  direct  imposi- 
tion of  an  adult  grammatical  model  will  never 
succeed.  It  has  been  remarked,  with  more 
than  a  small  degree  of  truth,  that  it  is  fortu- 
nate schools  usually  do  not  begin  the  study 
of  grammar  until  about  the  age  of  eight;  by 
this  time  children  have  already  acquired  all 
the  grammatical  ability  they  will  ever  have 
and  it  is  too  late  for  educators  to  mess  up  the 
process! 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  most  efficient  ap- 
proach is  to  provide  the  child  with  a  language 
environment  as  close  as  possible  to  that 
enjoyed  by  the  hearing  child.  If  language  can- 
not be  taught,  we  should  be  able  to  structure 
the  environment  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable 


the  deaf  child  to  learn  it.  The  initial  focus 
should  be  not  on  a  school  situation,  but  on 
the  home.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  mothers 
of  deaf  children  should  function  as  teachers. 
It  has  been  frequently  stated,  and  commonly 
accepted  as  a  rough  rule  of  thumb,  that  an 
average  child  has  acquired  one-half  of  his 
knowledge  by  the  age  of  five.  This  is  not 
achieved  on  the  basis  of  formal  parental  in- 
struction but  by  providing  the  child  the  tools 
and  environment  for  learning.  In  this  respect 
the  role  of  parents  of  a  deaf  child  should  be 
that  of  learning  facilitators,  not  teachers.  This 
is  a  significant  distinction  which  must  be 
understood. 

IMITATION  AND  EXPANSION  —  Research 
on  the  relative  importance  of  child  imitation 
and  parental  expansion  is  inconclusive,  yet  it 
seems  logical  that  both  are  necessary  to 
some  extent  in  the  development  of  language 
competence.  The  problem  comes  down  to 
developing  some  means  for  the  mother  to 
provide  good,  clear,  grammatical  forms  for 
the  child  to  imitate  and  to  enable  the  child  to 
express  himself  in  a  manner  understandable 
to  the  mother,  allowing  her  to  provide  appro- 
priate expansions.  The  absence  of  such  a 
mutually  intelligible  communication  system 
greatly  limits  or  even  precludes  the  develop- 
ment of  linguistic  abilities. 

Conclusions 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings  presented 
above,  there  can  be  little  disagreement  with 
the  statement  that  deaf  children  must  be 
reached  as  soon  as  possible.  Consensus  is 
growing  on  this  point.  Greater  involvement 
of  parents  in  helping  deaf  children  learn  their 
language  is  also  foreseeable  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Controversy  mainly  centers  around  how 
to  provide  most  efficiently  the  child  with  a 
language  environment  and  with  the  tools  to 
develop  competence. 

For  a  long  time  it  has  been  my  contention 
that  we  have  had  our  priorities  mixed  up.  If 
fingerspelling  and/or  language  of  signs  are 
ever  going  to  be  of  any  benefit,  they  belong  at 
the  beginning  of  the  educational  process,  not 
at  the  end  of  it  when  language  patterns  have 
already  been  set.  On  the  basis  of  recent  de- 
velopments in  psycholinguistics  and  my  ex- 
perience with  deaf  children,  I  believe  that  a 
combination  of  fingerspelling  and  speech 
would  be  the  best  approach  for  deaf  children. 
Completely  oral  approaches  make  it  extremely 
difficult  for  most  deaf  children  to  imitate  lang- 
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uage  patterns,  in  addition,  the  speech  of  most 
young  deaf  children,  except  for  single  words, 
is  frequently  unintelligible  even  to  mothers, 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  provide  appro- 
priate grammatical  parental  expansions.  Also, 
one  requirement  of  a  proficient  speech  reader 
is  that  he  be  linguistically  proficient.  The  na- 
ture of  speechreading  is  such  that  the  individ- 
ual must  have  a  feel  for  his  language,  that  he 
be  able  to  fill  in  the  less  visible  elements  on 
the  basis  of  his  knowledge  of  its  patterns  and 
grammatical  sequences.  If  an  individual  can- 
not do  this,  he  may  be  able  to  decipher  indi- 
vidual isolated  words  but  he  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  fluent  speech  reader.  To  develop 
language  ability  through  speechreading  is  a 
very  difficult  process.  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  try  to  establish  language  ability  and  then, 
on  the  basis  of  this  proficiency,  develop  oral 
skills?  Perhaps  the  results  would  produce  not 
only  better  language  but  also  better  speech 
and  speechreading  in  deaf  children. 

Although  the  language  of  signs  is  a  won- 
derful means  of  communication,  it  differs 
from  English  in  many  ways  and  is  of  limited 
value  in  the  growth  of  language.  In  using 
signs,  many  of  the  small  function  words  are 
omitted  and  it  is  impossible  in  most  cases  to 
form  different  word  endings  to  indicate 
plurals,  verb  tenses,  adverbs,  etc.  These  are 
the  very  ingredients  which  are  necessary  for 
a  mastery  of  English.  It  might  be  better  to 
discourage  the  use  of  the  language  of  signs 
in  children  at  least  until  after  they  have  de- 
veloped linguistic  abilities. 

The  simultaneous  use  of  fingerspelling  and 
speech  would  seem  to  meet  our  needs  per- 
fectly. If  parents  were  encouraged  to  finger- 
spell  as  soon  as  a  child  could  be  diagnosed 
as  hearing  impaired,  a  language  environment 
similar  to  that  of  the  hearing  child  could  be 
established.  They  should  not  just  spell  at  the 
child.  All  communication,  no  matter  to  whom 
it  might  be  directed,  should  be  spelled  and 
spoken.  This  includes  conversation  between 
parents,  between  parents  and  hearing  chil- 
dren in  the  family,  and  even  involves  the 
mother  spelling  to  relatives,  neighbors,  sales- 
men, the  butcher,  the  baker  and  the  man  at 
the  gas  station.  In  this  way,  a  child  would  be 
submerged  in  a  sea  of  language.  He  would 
have  a  vehicle  for  imitating  the  language  of 
his  parents  and  the  parents,  in  turn,  would  be 


able  to  provide  appropriate,  intelligible  ex- 
pansions. For  many  children  it  is  feasible  that 
their  dependence  on  fingerspelling  could  be 
systematically  reduced  as  they  developed  in- 
creasing grammatical  and  speechreading 
abilities.  This  approach  could  conceivably 
produce  more  orally  proficient  deaf  children 
than  the  "pure  oral"  method! 

The  primary  consideration  is  the  mother  of 
the  deaf  child.  Would  she  be  willing  to  make 
the  effort  to  provide  such  an  environment? 
Parents  are  far  more  open  to  suggestion  than 
we  give  them  credit  for.  With  proper  guid- 
ance, motivation  and  understanding  of  the 
reasons  for  such  a  program,  most  mothers 
should  be  more  than  willing  to  follow  it. 

Finally,  will  this  approach  produce  linguis- 
tically able  deaf  children?  1  honestly  do  not 
know,  but  1  strongly  suspect  so.  Theoretically 
it  is  sound  but  has  never  been  investigated 
in  a  systematic  manner.  As  long  as  300  years 
ago  the  use  of  fingerspelling  by  mothers  to 
develop  language  in  very  young  deaf  children 
was  advocated  and  still  we  do  not  know  for 
sure  if  it  has  any  special  benefits!  It  is  about 
time  that  we  find  out. — The  Deaf  American 

f^sroo.  Chatter 

from  the  Department  for  the  Daaf 

Corrected 

—  . — ^ — .  ^  

VaEentine  Party 

On  Feb.  9,  1968,  Class  7  invited  Class  5  for 
a  Valentine  party.  We  had  fun  there.  We 
played  games.  1  liked  the  balloon-breaking 
game  best.  We  had  cake,  ice  cream  and  Kool- 
Aid.  Then  we  ran  and  got  some  candies.  Then 
Class  7  said  "It  is  time  to  go  home."  1  said, 
"thanks"  to  them.  Miss  Seymour  and  Miss 
Wheeler  took  me  home  but  they  were  teasing. 
They  said  they  will  take  me  to  their  home.  1 
said,  "No,  my  street  is  12th  Ave.  So."  I  said, 
"This  way  to  my  home"  but  she  went  through 
to  13th  Ave.  So.  They  said,  "Where  is  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hippo's  house?"  1  said,  "On  14th  Ave. 
So."  So  we  went  on  to  14th  Ave.  So.  There 
was  Mr.  Hippe's  house.  They  said,  "Is  that 
your  home?"  I  said  "No,  my  street  is  12th 

Continued  on  Page  Eight 
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For  an  Evening  of 


On  April  5  and  6,  the  Dept.  for  the  Vis- 
ually Handicapped  will  present  a  three-act 
comedy,  "Bell,  Book  and  Candle."  The  two 
performances  will  be  held  at  the  College  of 
Great  Falls  Theater  at  8:00.  Admission  will 
be  $1.00  for  adults  and  50c  for  children.  Mr. 
Robert  Price  and  Miss  Lynn  Dusenberry, 
College  of  Great  Falls  graduates,  will  co- 
direct  the  production. 

"Bell,  Book  and  Candle"  is  an  unusual 
comedy  about  witchcraft  in  present  day  New 
York.  The  main  plot  revolves  around  the 
attempts  of  a  young  witch,  Lillian  Holyrod, 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  mere  mortal,  Sheperd 
Henderson — although  any  warlock  worth  his 
salt  knows  that  witches  are  incapable  of 
falling  in  love. 

The  cast  includes  Theresa  Hain  as  Lillian 
and  Michael  Woodring  as  Shep.  Other  char- 
acters are  Aunt  Queenie,  a  middle-aged 
meddling  witch,  portrayed  by  Catherine 
Spinier;  Nikki  Holroyd,  (Jim  Aldrich),  a  ne'er- 
do-well  warlock;  Sidney  Redlitch,  (Chuck 
Berry),  a  supposed  authority  on  modern 
witchcraft,  and  Pyewacket. 


PRESENTE 


oileg 


different! 


-'I  niust  have  a  drink'." 


SW€ 


(All  photos  are  School  Staff  Photos.) 
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Classroom  Chaffer,  Deaf  ... 

Continued  from  Page  Five 

Ave.  So."  Tliey  said,  "Oh."  Then  at  last  I  said, 
"This  way."  So  we  turned  to  12th  Ave.  South. 
I  finally  got  home.  I  told  my  mother  and  father 
about  it. 

— Brenda  LeMieux 

Our  Earphones 

My  class  has  new  earphones.  The  man 
made  them  for  my  class.  I  can  hear  with  my 
earphones.  We  went  to  the  Library.  Finally, 
he  told  us  that  he  had  finished  them.  I  ran 
and  put  on  the  earphones.  I  said,  "They  are 
good."  I  like  them  but  I  do  not  use  them  all 


the  time.  My  teacher  said  I  must  use  my  ear- 
phones. 

— Laurie  Mullins 


Honor 


(Academic  excellence  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  a  concentrated  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  This  effort,  joined 
with  full  use  of  abilities,  provides  the 
combination  that  raises  the  student 
above  the  average.) 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  folBowing  stu- 
dents who  have  "B"  or  better  averages 
on  their  report  cards  for  this  second 


Afeks'inski,  Mark 

Burns,  Nancy 

Bruneile,  Sfephen 

Cafron,  Dennis 

Eckhardf,  Sheri 

Hammel,  Howard 

Humphrey,  Kathy 

LeMieux,  Brenda 

LeMieux,  Darcie 

Mendenhall,  Douglas 

Mullins,  Laurie 

Smolik,  Larry 

*Wesfphal,  Douglas 

Whifaker,  Laurie 

*Attained  an  A  average  for  the  full 
semester. 


I'm  a  little  teapot. 
Short  and  stout. 
Here  is  my  handle. 
Here  is  my  spout. 
When  I  get  all  steamed  up 
Hear  me  shout. 

Flip  me  over  and  pour  me  out. 

Mrs.  Erdmann  taught  Class  5  how  to  act  it. 
Then  Class  5  knew  how  to  do  it.  We  stood  and 
we  put  one  hand  on  our  side.  That  made  the 
handle.  Then  we  put  our  other  arm  up  to  make 
a  spout.  Then  we  tipped  down  to  the  cup. 

— Gail  Pace 


Principal 


I  brought  a  camera  to  school.  We  went  out- 
side to  take  our  picture.  Miss  Seymour 
pushed  the  camera  button.  Miss  Seymour 
took  a  picture.  Mr.  MacArthur  took  a  picture, 
too.  I  took  my  camera  home.  I  took  a  picture 
of  Patricia  last  Sunday  for  her  birthday. 

— Donald  Fink 

IVly  Finger 

The  wind  blew  on  the  door.  The  door 
banged  my  finger.  I  splashed  blood  on  the 
wall  and  floor.  Miss  Seymour  hurried  upstairs 
with  me.  The  nurse  was  not  there.  Then  we 
went  to  see  Miss  Roosa.  She  and  Mr.  Hippe 
took  me  to  the  hospital,  i  sat  on  a  chair.  The 
nurse  and  Miss  Roosa  helped  me.  I  did  not 
cry.  The  doctor  put  a  shot  in  my  finger.  He 
sewed  my  finger.  Then  the  nurse  put  a  band- 
age on  it.  She  gave  me  some  candy.  Then  I 
came  back  to  school. 

— Joe  Manzer 

Valentine  Party 
Wednesday  afternoon  Mr.  MacArthur's 
class  came  to  our  room.  Mr.  MacArthur  told 
Class  4  to  carry  their  chairs  to  our  room.  Joe 
had  duty  for  "Hot  Potato."  I  had  duty  for  "Spin 
the  Bottle."  Miss  Wheeler  watched  us,  too. 
Mr.  MacArthur  and  Miss  Seymour  brought 
cake  and  ice  cream.  Darcie  and  !  gave  Valen- 
tine cards  to  our  classes.  Mr.  MacArthur's 
class  said.  "Thank  you  for  the  Valentine  par- 
ty." My  class  said,  "You  are  welcome."  Mr. 
MacArthur  told  Class  4  to  put  their  chairs 
away.  I  had  fun. 

— Rita  Lux 
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Montana  Weather 

People  think  Montana  weather  is  something 
like  Alaska  weather.  There  are  lots  of  tall 
tales  about  Montana  weather.  Many  of  these 
tall  tales  were  started  by  Montanans  them- 
selves for  the  entertainment  of  their  friends  in 
other  states.  Unfortunately,  these  tales  have 
been  passed  around  for  years  and  are  now 
considered  as  true.  Montana  weather  is  great- 
ly exaggerated.  We  do  have  our  share  of  very 
cold  weather  and  heavy  snows  but  Montana  is 
blessed  with  chinooks,  warm  winds.  A  very 
cold  spell  and  heavy  snows  do  not  endure 
long  when  a  Chinook  moves  in.  Where  else 
but  in  Montana,  could  you  go  to  bed  with  the 
temperature  at  30  below  zero  and  get  up  with 
the  temperature  at  40  above,  and  vice  versa? 

— Bill  Three  Irons 

Reading  Books 

I  like  to  read. 

I  like  to  read  books  on  weekends. 

I  get  much  enjoyment  from  reading  and  it 
puts  my  leisure  time  to  good  advantage. 

I  like  any  kind  of  book,  but  mysteries  and 
adventure  stories  are  my  favorites. 

I  often  have  to  look  up  a  word  in  the  diction- 
ary. This  helps  to  build  up  my  vocabulary  and 
to  understand  the  story  better. 

Reading  gives  me  new  ideas  which  I  can 
discuss  with  other  people. 

Reading  takes  me  into  different  lands  and 
places.  I  learn  about  these  lands  and  the 
people  who  live  there. 

Reading  a  book  is  fun.  I  enjoy  It  and  like 
to  discuss  stories  I  have  read  with  my  friends. 

— Alvin  Short 

Helpers  in  School 

The  boys  help  Mr.  Hippe  do  the  work  at 
our  school.  They  do  this  by  cleaning  the 
classrooms  and  sweeping  the  floors. 

Mr.  Hippe  sometimes  gives  the  boys  who 
help  clean  the  print  shop  free  pop. 

The  boys  like  to  help  him  keep  the  school 
clean. 

— James  Allen 

My  Life 

I  was  born  in  Sioux  Pass,  Montana,  on  Dec. 
1,  1949. 

When  I  was  1  or  2  years  old,  we  moved  to 
Oregon.  We  stayed  there  about  1  year. 

Then  in  1954  we  moved  to  Chicago,  Illinois. 
I  was  41/2  years  old  then.  My  parents  sent  me 
to  Perry  School,  a  deaf-oral  preschool. 


In  1956  when  I  was  6  years  old,  we  moved 
to  Great  Falls,  Montana.  I  enrolled  in  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

In  1960  I  broke  both  my  arms  when  I  fell 
out  of  a  tree. 

In  1962  my  parents  were  divorced.  I  now 
live  with  my  aunt  and  uncle  at  Greenough, 
Montana. 

I  am  taking  job  training  as  a  taxidermist  In 
the  Great  Falls  Sporting  Goods  Co.  I  like  the 
work.  I  have  learned  much  about  it  and  there 
is  much  more  to  learn.  The  people  at  the 
taxidermy  are  very  kind  and  helpful  to  me.  I 
have  made  many  new  friends.  I  would  like  to 
stay  in  Great  Falls  this  summer  and  work. 

— Douglas  Pederson 


NA  D  Is  Again  on 
National  Committee 

The  National  Association  of  the  Deaf  at 
2025  Eye  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  DC, 
20006,  has  been  reappointed  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  for  another  three-year  term  by 
Harold  Russell,  chairman. 

The  President's  Committee  is  made  up  of 
representatives  of  labor,  industry,  the  profes- 
sions, and  national  civic,  veterans  and  handi- 
capped organizations.  Its  mission  is  to  pro- 
vide for  a  continuing  program  of  public  infor- 
mation and  education  for  employment  of  the 
handicapped  by  obtaining  and  maintaining 
cooperation  of  all  public  and  private  groups. 

Founded  in  1947,  the  committee  has  fos- 
tered a  more  enlightened  attitude  toward  the 
employment  of  the  handicapped  who  number 
1  in  every  10  persons  in  the  United  States. 

Robert  G.  Sanderson,  coordinator.  Services 
to  the  Deaf,  Utah  State  Department  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  is  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation. He  has  been  a  member  of  the  follow- 
ing organizations:  National  Fraternal  Society 
of  the  Deaf,  Utah  Association  of  the  Deaf, 
Brotherhood  of  the  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
Roy  (Utah)  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Ogden  (Utah)  Engineers  Club  and  Kappa 
Gamma  Fraternity  and  has  been  active  in 
matters  pertaining  to  rehabilitation  and  em- 
ployment of  the  handicapped. 
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By  David  L.  Kapphahn 


Upon  assuming  duties  as  Orientation  and 
Mobility  Specialist  at  the  Montana  School  tor 
the  Deaf  and  Blind,  I  v>yas  made  aware  that  a 
number  of  the  students  who  were  enrolled  in 
the  new  Orientation  and  Mobility  program 
had  received  varying  degrees  of  mobility 
training  at  the  summer  program  in  Bozeman. 
It  was  also  pointed  out  that  during  the  train- 
ing period,  a  minimal  amount  of  instruction 
was  devoted  to  "pre-cane"  skills,  as  such,  it 
is  the  intent  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  con- 
ditions which  may  exist  with  pre-cane  train- 
ing. 

in  referring  to  "pre-cane"  skills,  it  is  im- 
portant to  mention  that  this  term  is  often  mis- 
understood. Its  connotation  implies  that  the 
skills  are  disassociated  with  cane  travel  and 
other  various  phases  of  mobility  and  orien- 
tation training.  Hov»/ever,  in  the  field  of  orien- 
tation and  mobility  instruction,  pre-cane  skills 
are  the  foundation  and  point  of  reference  on 
v\/hich  future  proficiency  in  travel  is  based.  Its 
importance  cannot  be  taken  iightly.  An  insuf- 
ficient background  in  pre-cane  mobility  (both 
understanding  and  practicum)  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  ineffectiveness  which  would  pre- 
sent itself  with  an  athlete  who  had  not 
received  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  his 
particular  sport. 

The  transfer  of  knowledge  from  pre-cane 
skills  to  independent  travel  with  a  cane  may 
be  illustrated  in  numerous  ways.  An  example 
might  be  the  technique  of  "squaring  off."  The 
term  "squaring-off '  means  to  align  and 
position  one's  body  in  relationship  to  an 
object,  sound  or  clue  which  will  enable  the 
person  to  travel  to  a  desired  objective.  If  the 
situation  lends  itself  to  this  technique,  a  blind 
person  may  position  himself  with  the  back  of 
his  legs  against  his  chair,  thus,  aligning  him- 
self to  walk  a  straight  line  to  a  door.  In  the 
advanced  travel  situation,  a  blind  individual 
may  position  his  back  to  a  certain  traffic  pat- 
tern, enabling  him  to  travel  in  a  desired 
direction.  The  situation  is  different  but  the 


same  basic  technique  is  used.  A  sound  knowl- 
edge of  the  skill  is  developed  in  pre-cane  in- 
struction. 

When  squaring  off,  the  body  is  aligned' 
so  that  it  was  perpendicular  to  the  object  or 
clue.  A  similar  skill  called  "direction  taking" 
requires  the  individual  to  align  himself  in  a 


^^^^^^^ 


I 


"GETTING  THE  CUE"-Jim  Aldrich  utilizes  a  shop 
table  as  a  valuable  "direction  taker."  (School 
Staff  Photo) 
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parallel  manner.  One  may  utilize  the  side  of 
a  table,  chair,  rug,  or  various  other  objects 
and  clues,  as  a  "direction  taker"  and  may 
transfer  this  technique  to  the  outdoor  setting 
as  he  aligns  his  foot  against  a  grass  line  to 
project  a  straight  line  before  crossing  a  street. 
Again,  the  situation  differs  but  the  basic 
knowledge  of  the  skill  was  learned  in  pre- 
cane  instruction. 

This  discussion  has  dealt  with  a  very  limited 
set  of  examples.  Several  other  basic  pre-cane 
skills  include:  (1)  Traveling  with  a  sighted 
person;  (2)  protection  techniques;  (3)  refusing 
assistance;  (4)  accepting  aid;  (5)  trailing  a 


TRAILING  TECHNIQUE-Barbara  Bearcrane  uses 
the  trailing  technique  to  follow  a  wall.  Advanced 
travelers  use  another  form  of  this  skill  while  fol- 
lowing curbings  with  a  cone.  (School  Staff  Photo) 


wall;  (6)  room  familiarization,  and  (7)  use  of 
compass  directions.  In  addition  to  the  basic 
skills  which  are  necessary  for  the  attainment 
of  effective  independence,  the  pre-cane  pe- 
riod must  also  include  work  on  the  establish- 
ment of  extensive  and  accurate  concepts 
which  relate  to  orientation  and  mobility. 
Concepts  among  the  congenitally  blind  are 
often  inadequate,  incorrect,  and  impover- 
ished. The  high  degree  of  verbalization  of 
many  blind  students  becomes  very  ineffective 
when  performance  is  the  requirement.  The 
area  of  concept  formation  usually  requires 
exhaustive  training  before  ccmmunica  tion 
between  the  student  and  teacher  is  valid  in 
the  travel  situation.  Where  is  this  essential 
training  conducted  if  pre-cane  instruction  is 
l:mited  to  one  or  two  days? 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  instructor  that  maxi- 
mum confidence,  safety,  and  proficiency  in 
independent  travel  can  only  be  gained  by  the 
understanding  and  practicum  which  is  pro- 
vided with  quality  pre-cane  instruction,  i  can 
think  of  noUvng  which  would  justify  the  neg- 
lect of  these  fundamentals  which  affect  the 
entire  lives  of  those  who  depend  on  them. 


On  April  8,  9  and  10  the  Department  for 
the  Visually  Handicapped  will  sponsor  a 
workshop  on  methods  of  teaching  blind  and 
partially  seeing  children,  ivlrs.  Ruth  Holmes, 
an  instructor  at  the  iiiinois  Braille  and  Sight- 
saving  School,  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  and  Mr. 
Philip  Hatlen,  associate  professor  of  Educa- 
tion at  San  Francisco  State  College,  will  con- 
duct the  workshop  sessions. 

During  the  opening  meeting  our  gue'it  lec- 
turers will  discuss  the  theories  behind  the 
various  methodologies. 

In  later  sessions  Mrs.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Hat- 
len will  present  and  discuss  many  methods 
and  materials  and  conduct  demonstration 
classes  utilizing  children  from  our  school. 

In  addition  to  the  faculty  of  the  Dept.  for 
the  Visually  Handicapped,  the  counselors  of 
the  Division  of  Blind  Services  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  education  of  visually  handi- 
capped children  have  been  invited. 
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Guide  Dog^  Inc. 
Announces  Program. 

The  Guide  Dog  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  is  embarking  upon  a  Public  Education 
Program  to  explain  the  work  of  their  organi- 
zation. They  provide  guide  dogs  and  rehabili- 
tation training — free  of  charge — to  all  quali- 
fied blind  persons  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Any  totally  blind  person  may  apply  for  a 
set  of  application  forms  which  will  be  sent 
by  return  mail.  Once  the  application  is  com- 
pleted by  a  member  of  the  family  and  the 
medical  questionnaire  filled  out  by  the  phys- 
ician and  returned  to  the  Foundation's  admin- 
istrative office  in  Forest  Hills,  New  York,  the 
application  is  processed  by  the  Training 
Committee,  and  a  determination  on  whether 
the  applicant  will  qualify  is  made  within  one 
month.  If  the  applicant  is  accepted,  he  comes 
to  the  Training  Center  in  Smithtown,  Long 
Island,  New  York,  where  he  receives  4  weeks' 
training,  food,  lodging  and  custodial  care — 
completely  free  of  charge.  There  are  no  other 
expenses. 

At  the  end  of  the  4-week  period,  the  gradu- 
ate returns  to  his  community  with  his  guide 
dog,  and  can  now  travel  to  and  from  a  job. 
If  any  specific  problems  arise  in  any  particu- 
lar locale,  a  field  representative  from  the 
foundation  visits  the  graduate  to  ascertain 
whether  the  master  and  dog  are  working  per- 
fectly as  a  team. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Guide  Dog  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  109-19  72nd  Avenue,  Forest  Hills, 
New  York,  11375. 

Classroom  Chatter 

from  the  Department  for  the  Blind 
 ^  ,  .  J 

INTERMEDIATE 

Our  Flag 

We  have  a  flag  in  our  room  that  is  differ- 
ent from  other  flags  because  it  is  made  so  we 
can  feel  the  stars  and  stripes  on  it.  It  is  made 


of  red  velvet  ribbon  and  white  grograin  rib- 
bon. The  b.L:e  background  for  the  stars  is 
made  of  felt.  The  stars  are  from  silk  threads 
woven  into  a  star  design. 

— Wendy  Krogfoss 

Why  We  Celebrate  St.  Patrick's  Day 

There  was  once  a  man  in  Ireland  who  did 
many  great  deeds  for  people.  The  people  of 
Ireland  thought  him  a  very  great  man. 

Today  the  Irish  put  aside  a  day  to  honor 
this  great  man  for  the  good  deeds  he  did. 

We  in  America  also  celebrate  this  day. 
Usually  \f\ie  think  of  leprechauns.  We  cele- 
brate March  17,  and  this  is  known  as  St. 
Patrick's  Day.  We  wear  something  green  on 
that  day  because  Ireland's  color  is  green. 

If  we  don't  wear  something  green  on  that 
day,  we  just  might  get  a  pinch.  I  hope  you 
won't  get  pinched  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

— Johnny  McCulloch 

A  Big  March  Wind 

A  big  March  wind  went  through  our  town. 
The  big  March  wind  blew  garbage  all 
around. 

It  blew  and  blew  and  blew  a  big  dark  cloud 
away. 

And  the  big  March  wind  was  through  that 
day. 

— Donald  Orr 

Our  health  book  says  "Accidents  do  not 
happen;  they  are  caused." 

— Nancy  Troendle 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

Next  Month's  Highlight 

Again  this  year,  Theresa  Hain,  Mike  Wood- 
ring,  Cathy  Spinier,  James  Aldrich  and  Chuck 
Berry  have  combined  talents  to  entertain  you. 
"Bell,  Book  and  Candle,"  an  unusual  comic 
presentation  by  Sidney  Redlitch,  will  be  per- 
formed April  5th  and  6th  at  the  College  of 
Great  Falls  theater  at  eight  p.m. 

If  you  enjoy  the  television  series  "Be- 
witched," you'll  enjoy  this  presentation  which 
was  the  original  idea  for  the  weekly  show.  For 
our  appreciation,  we,  the  cast,  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  Bob  Price,  cast  director,  Lin 
Dusenberry,  Philip  Vedovatti,  principal  of  the 
Department  for  the  Blind,  Martin  LeDeau, 
house  manager,  and  the  rest  of  the  students 
in  this  department  for  making  this  presenta- 
tion possible. 

— Jim  Aldrich 


Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Great  Falls,  Montana 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

EX-OFFICIO  MEMBERS 
Governor  Tim  M.  Babcock,  President 
Hon.  Forrest  H.  Anderson,  Atty.  General 
Hon.  Harriet  Miller,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

APPOINTED  MEMBERS 

A.  A.  Arras,  Jr.,  Cut  Bank  Gordon  D.  Mullendore,  Glendive 

Charles  P.  Moore,  Great  Falls  John  E.  O'Neill,  Butte 

John  D,  Frencii,  Ronan  Boynton  G.  Paige,  Philipsburg 

Mrs.  Joe  C.  King  III,  Winnett  Maurice  E.  Richard,  Miles  City 

LOCAL  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

Mrs.  O.  B.  Kotz,  Chairman 
Pat  M.  Goodover 


ADMINISTRATION 

Floyd  J.  McDowell,  M.A.,  Superintendent 
John  E.  Warner,  B.  B.A.,  Business  Manager 


Winifred  Wells,  Secretary-Bookkeeper 


Elizabeth  Caldwell,  Stenographer 


Barbara  Bass,  B.S. 
Wallace  Lee  Bowlin^^,  B.A. 
Bill  Davis,  B.A. 
Zcnora  Erdmann,  M.E. 
Flo  Ellen  Hippe,  B.A. 


Kris  Fatka,  B.A. 
David  L.  Kapphahn,  M.A. 
Mary  Louise  Kennedy,  B.S. 


Lucy  Seymour 
Ada  Somppi,  Bj\. 
Betty  VanTighem,  hS. 
Diane  Wheeler,  B.A. 
Mary  Woemer^  BA, 


Cardelia  Christophersuii 
Ritii  Herbold 
Walter  Herbold 

Ray  Brady 


TEACHING  STAFF 

SCHOOL  t^OR  THE  DEAF 
!.  Vvilliam  Lcnth,  M.S.,  Principal 
Robert  LeMieux,  B.A. 
David  MacArthur,  B.S. 
Florence  McCoUom,  B.S. 
June  Meier 
Richard  Mullins 
Ada  Rankin,  B.S. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Philip  Vedovarti,  M.S.,  Principal 

Qiarlaine  Williams,  A.A. 

Charles  Wright,  B.S. 
Mary  Tonya  Young,  B.A. 

HOUSEHOLD  STAFF 
CARE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  FOOD  SERVICE 
Mary  Rooia,  Household  Director 
Ruth  E.  Matson 
Morns  Miller 
Leona  Music 
Elizabeth  Nordwind 

MAINTENANCE  STAFF 

Vernon  Hippe  Newton  Simla r 

HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  SERVICE 

J,  W.  Bruiklcy,  M.D.,  Great  Fa!i^  Clmi.' 
Agnes  Letcher:  School 


Viola  McDowell,  B.S. 
Mildred  Stafne,  B.S. 

Mildred  Vasichek,  B.A. 


Frieda  Roth 
Lois  Shanahan 
Antonina  Studesicki 

Bruiiu  Studencki 


